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The Life of a Happy Man 

'T*o awaken eadr morning with a smile brightening rny 
^ faceVto greet'the daty with Reverence for the oppor¬ 
tunities it contains ; to approach my work with a clean, 
mind; to hokhever before me, even in the doing of little 
dhings, the Ultimate Purpose toward which I am working ; 
to meet men and women with'laughter on my lips and 
love in my heart; to be gentle, kind, and courteous- 
through all the hours ; to approach the night with weariness 
that ever woos sleep and the joy that comes from work 
well done—this is how I desire to waste wisely my days. 

Thomas Dekker 
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WORLD HAS 


If we'.take the short view of life we me saddened 
^ or bewildered by the things that happen; If 
mankind were living for an hour or. a day the 
things we sec would be a bitter mockery. But 
if we take the long view of life'we see in these; 
events the guiding hand of Destiny. . : 

It is the difference between pessimism and 
optimism, and all human history lias made the 
pessimist a fool. From the beginning of the world 
man. has been rising from the depths, and ■ the 
,'mystenbits divinity'Within hirh has hitched his 
wagon to ,a star. 

a,’ spark of light in the dark welter of this 
t! world,there came the other day a word from a 
survivor of the riapsburg dynasty which perished 
in the last war after a thousand years of power. 
It was the ugliest bf all the despotisms, a tyranny 
without a .redeeming feature. Mr Gladstone used 
to say that no man co\ild put his finger on a map 





of the world and say, '' There Austria did a good 
thing.'' It is interesting,. therefore, to consider 
the view of this man who has survived the down¬ 
fall of Austria's ruling house and looks out on 
what is happening. ’ 

. What he said was that he looks forward to the 
supremacy of the English-Speaking Nations because^ 

. they alone . have emerged from the stage at which 
al\ nations abuse their power. It is worth thinking 
about, t for it illumines the; whole dark field of 
cruelty and misery that Germany has inflicted 
on the world. . 

The World’s Best Hope 

We need not fall into the sin of what the Pope 
has called cold egoism, and what the Bible calls 
Pharisaism. We do not seek to dominate the 
earth ; we do not even seek to dominate the family 
of nations called the British Commonwealth. But 
it is no egoism to s^y that the English-speaking 
nations have given the world the best model pf- 
human government ever seen, and that within 
its range lies the highest liope of men ever reaching ' 
the ideal state of the greatest good for the greatest , 
number, and freedom for every man. 

'J'liis war which overturns our life is no senseless 
, slaughter and destruction, no war by a Power 
jealous of a tyrant and his liundrcd million slaves, 
but the struggle of the. world for the best hope it 
has. We are in the position in which Abraham 
Lincoln found himself, in the dark hoiir of the 
Civil War, when he said to the American people : 

Fellow citizens, wc cannot escape history. We 
will be' remembered in spite of ourselves. We 
shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best 
hope of earth." We figlit against evil things, 
said our Prime Minister iii declaring war ; the 
man-in-the-street will say that the world is 
sstruggling to get the best on top. 

Tlie secret of the English-speaking nations who 
are leading mankind to a nobler destiny is the 
secret of Christianity itself, the recognition of the 

























America will Realise Abraham Lincoln's Dream of the Best Hope the ^prld has 


immortal soul within a man. We leave him free, 
to choose his path, to chain his inind if he will, 
or to let his spirit soar into infinity,. It is that 
that we mean when we say we fight for liberty. . 

wish every man to he free, to liVe liis own life 
. and work out his own sal vat ion, under no 
man's heel, subject to. no brute power, a good 
neighbour to those about him; with opportunity 
suited td his capacity, and tlib means of health 
and happiness within his grasp. It is the basis 
of Democracy, tested by time and destined to 
survive' all. mushroom despotisms,- all artificial 
empires, all braggart dictatorships. -Democracy 
federates great peoples and: leaves them free to 
sow whatever seed the}^; have , tlvat! will yield a 
harvest of happiness. .Hitler rolls,all peoples into 
a dead dull thing he calls the State, with no mind 
free but his, no striving in any soul except to be 
obedient to his will, no ideas in any mind, no 
dreams,-no longings, in all the sterile millions 
underneath his heel. Against Democracy 's founda¬ 
tion-stone of the, divinity of; man he sets the power 
of the Brute. 'He is a mountebank wlio tramples 
down rnankind as if-he were a mastodon and all 
the rest were dogs and apes. 

The Goodwill Bridge 

It is beyond his understanding .that strength can 
i lie in simple things like - justice and, mercy and 
goodwill, and yet there is before him, before the 
eyes of all the world, the witness of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States as tlie 
strongest organised powers . on earth, with six 
hundred million people of . all races, creeds, and 
languages, brought together; from the ends of' 
the earth to live in freedom and goodwill, 
with life-long peace an accomplished fact between 
them all. ' • 

; Jt is true, as ever}^ wise man knows,:that goodwill 
briilges any gulf. We see it in Switzerland. 

, We see it in the 48 States of America, with differences 
between them as acute as any between the States 
of Europe. We sec it iri our British Common¬ 
wealth, which covers a quarter of the earth and a 
quarter of its people, an empire vaster than 
Caesar dreamed of, unique' in history for its size, 
its variety, the multitude of .its people, the 
extraordinary number, pf .j races ;tp ; which they 
belong, the hundreds of languages they speak, their 
strange lives arid religious faiths, and their Varying 
degrees bf civilisation. It is.two or, three lifetimes 
only that have made them what they are, and tliey 
areT30und by a bond^so strong that they will give- 
their lives to prevent it being broken. 

have only to imagine Hitler at tlie head of 
the Englisli-speaking nations to realise that the 
difference between us is the difference between 
life and death, light and darkness, decency and 
filth. ' We have only, to think of Hitler giving one 
of Mr Roosevelt's fireside talks, or holding one of 
Mr Roosevelt's twice-a-week Press Conferences, 
to realise that the difference between us is as 
between a man and a wolf. 

Man Has Forever 

„ ^ We have only to think of what Hitler would do 
to the 3000-mile frontier fietween Canada and the 
United States to reahse that the Nazi system is 
doomed. With Canada under Nazi rule the few 
sticks, dividing 10,000,000 people from America's 
130,000,000 would be pulled up with scorn, and 

Continued on page 2 / 
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Lord Wakefield’s iagic Wand Battle of the i./T7XE News RMel$ 


pNGLAJ^D has lost her Prospero. 

The magic; wand of Lord 
Wakefield will be waved no more. 

•Millions who never knew him 
will grieve that this is so, know¬ 
ing tlie country has lost a,great 
man, but those who met him and 
knew him will feel that some¬ 
thing fine has gone-out of the 
world, something, more . than 
generous, something almost 
magic. His is the story to think 
X of , when life seems hard and 
faith seems dead. ■ 

He began in an oil-broker's 
.office,- in Liverpool, his father 
being in the Customs Office and 
his mother haying^ the delightful 
name of Cheers, which shq, gave 
to her boy as his middle name, 
so that it was as if through all 
his life there were Cheers .for 
Lord Wakefield. Most nobly 
he deserved them.' ^ 

For sixty years a;, business 
man, for forty years a public 
man in the City, he lived every 
day ail his life /f as ever in the 
great Taskmaster's eye." He 
grew, rich because he was a good 
business man, and he came.into 
the Oil Age, He was one of the 
best friends that Flying ever had, 
and whether the wprld heard of 
it or not it was' his money that 
was behind the great flights. 

A Friend of Toe H 

A Yorkshire girl found her 
way into his room on a busy 
morning and said she ..was going 
to ily to. Australia, and wanted 
his hejp. Could she, ily ? No, 
but she soon would if he would 
promise to help her.'. " Learn, 
to fly and come back in nine 
mbntbs," he .said; and’' in nine 
months Amy , Johnson was back 
at Wakefield House in Cheapside, 
ready to startle the world with 
her flight to Australia. 

He bought the birthplace of 
Toe H at Poperinghe, and was 
the friend of Toe H everywhere. 
If the British Atvtseum ^yanted a 
treasure, or an early manuscript 
of. the Bible, it could go ' to 


Lord, Wakefield. He bought the 
Armada Jewel for the Victoria 
and Albert, the Thomas Becket 
Cup, and the papers of ^irJsaac 
Newton, Nelson’s Log-Book, and 
the , ancient- manuscript of 
the Chronicle of London' for 
the Guildhall. He encouraged 
struggling artists wherever he. 
found, them, and no gopd cause 
appealed to him in vain. Per¬ 
haps we may say that he loved 
tUeCN. . , j 

We likc' to think most'of all 
of his work on, Tower iJill, one 
of the noblest sites in London, 
which had become a -miserable 
place, full of wretched buildings. 

The Children’s Playground 

As the I.ondon home of Toe H, 
Lord Wakfefield's friend ■ Tubby 
Clayton, sought his fielp. in 
clearing up this hiUtOp, and 
property after property, was 
bought as its lease fell In. ' The 
beach was' turned jinto a' 
children's playground, and today 
we look forward Jo the tifne when 
those who take their friends to 
the. Tower will not heed to 
apologise for the state t>f Tower 
Hill, for it will be- |a noble 
spectacle. . There are thousands 
, of memorials of Lord Wakefield 
in the hearts of the people and 
the institutions of the jcountry, 
but most, of . all we think the 


future will remember 


him as 


Lord Wakefield of Tower Hill. 

lie was most happily married, 
and, was never tired of declaring 
that diis wife had made him 
what he was—" a greariwife, a 
great comrade, a grpat and, 
inspiring infiucncc." Fver37body 
loved him because • ] he ' was 
lovable.' Rich and, famous, he 
had , the greatness of hifnplicity, 
and hi.s handshake was like a 
brother’s. The City will miss him, 
the nation will rniss jhim, his 
great wife will miss him,. Toe H 
[will Uiiss 
hnot die ; 


and a million friends 
him, but his memory cai 
it is one of the preciojis things 
that England will not forget. 


The Best Hope THE World 


Continued from page 1 
Hitler would starve his people 
and rob his children of nourish¬ 
ment to build a Siegfried Line 
from end to end of that vast 
continent. As conqueror' of 
South Africa he would scorn all 
tire differences of opinion and 
f;torm-troop the people down. 

Ws ruler of India he would seek 
to lash its 350,000,000 people 
Into the mechanical servility of 
his German slaves. If Hitler 
w^cre in India ^ he would forbid, 
the^ speaking of 200 languages 
and suppress all those . strange 
b< 3 liefs that give Democracy so 
Viany problems yet.. unsolved. 

Australia he, would • stop the 
peaceful, development of life in 
a.continent which is content to 
have: no quarrels,. but to go on 
cultivating the riches of . the 
ca.rth. . As for New 'ZcMand, 
Hitler would probably Tiave for 
fiiiicli a peaceful pastoral folk the 
.contempt ,pf: that Governor ,of 
'Np\y SouthWalgs.wlia&reateri^ 
ephvicts that if they'dicl not be- 
haVedi^ w.pnld send-them'for the 
jiariVes.'bf :Ne\w-Zealand/t^ eat. ; ■ 
,j:The truth Js, that' Hitler and 
gripvbt- 

'hiiriiaxismh Tt! is not 


Has 


to be denied that we have been 
there ourselves! We have been 
as cruel as Hitler in. our barbaric 
past.We have had igang.sters 
and dictators -and assassins 011 
the throne. But we have grown 
up and outlived our pagan days, 
while Germany has. not yet 
emerged from hers.^ She has 
remained in the mo:’al Stone 
Age while all free Europe has 
marched 011 to libert}! and law 
and ordered life. She ;has never 
known what it is ,to be free. 

Hitler, ^vho picked up his 
ideas . on the garbage heap of 
history, has found one of them 
in the ^ cynical phik sophy of 
Jean Paul Richter, to, whom 
“ man hasjiere two qiM a half 
minutes, one to , .smile, one Ho 
sigh, and a half to love, for in 
this minute he dies.'" . . : 

this maniacal ruler: of the 
^ wilderness sees hipself with 
t\wand'k half minutes; to carry 
out his plans., . It is simple, truth 
bp is madmaii,'breaking 
his toy workLto piecehim 
there is ho future ; . he.,Ikis 
“Today, y • 

• ‘ But for usHl®e 1 s;<sT^^^ 

. and' for Maii^ ' as .Brqwniqg Says,.. 

!there:is-Edrey^fH.,,'i^'-' 


The Bomber or 
The Battleship?: 

The Mediterranean Sea, which, 
/lown the ages has so' often seeh! 
the'rise and fall of Great Rowers 
owing to vSonie new form of attack,' 
is onde again the scene of such'a 
conflict“-the ; Bomber against 
the Battleship. . • 

Before this Avar naval and air 
expeHs disputed with vigour, 
whether the aeroplane would 
will control of the,seas from the 
warship, and so threatening was 
the power of these machines 
that our new sjiips were designed 
and our old ships were refitted 
to withstand their bombs. 

German Dive-Bombers 

On' the' whole, events in the 
first year of the war have 
.shown that the modern warship, 
can counter: the plane, for the 
range of the dive-bomber is low. 

Today, however, in the more 
restricted waters of the Medi- 
terrane'an, the Germans are 
trying once ipore to show that 
the aeroplane can vanquish the 
warship. The Italian Air Forde 
having failed, a fleet of Ger-, 
many’s best dive-bombers and 
pilots has been established in* 
aerodromesdn Sicily. Like hor¬ 
nets from their nest they 
attacked a British convd3'' with 
supplies for Greece last month, 
and. though they did some 
serious damage to . escorting 
warships twelve' were brought 
down, and Ig^ter 30 or 40 of 
these Stukas,'' as the dive- 
bombers are called,' were' des¬ 
troyed in Sicily by the R A F. 

‘ The Sicilian Channel 

The convoy was attacked in 
the Sicilian Channel^ where the 
Mediterranean is only. 100 miles 
wide between Sicily, and the 
French colony of Tunis. Stukas 
fully-loaded have a range of 
220 miles,, and the Italian guns 
on the island of Pantelleria in 
the middle of the channel add 
to .the difficulties of our shipping. 
On the other hand, the Stukas 
are no match for the fighter- 
planes borne on our aircraft- 
carriers or fl3dng from Malta, 
which they have attacked time 
and again ; and only the des¬ 
perate courage of the picked 
German airmen in diving low 
•achieved the slight success.. 

Steadily, too, our land forces 
are winning their way along the 
northern shores of North Africa, 
while the R A F precede them, 
destroAung the Italian aero¬ 
dromes and bombarding such 
vital African ports as Tripoli. 
When the whole Italian coast 
in North Africa ‘has been thus 
won, the future of Tunis itself 
will be decided. We hope that 
France will then be \3dth us again 
and provide our RAF with bases 
bn the Sicilian Channel. 

THINGS SEEIvJ 

Dandelionk in'flower at Bariby, 
Yorkshire, and EyhsfQrd, Kent. 

Car for: sale; ten gallons of 
petrol in the tank.’’ : . 

\Ap Aberdeen advexfisement 

Greek's Hlbp. here ; , this \ is 
France,..: 

border 


^LL children who are ill in mind 
or body owing to air raids 
must now be removed from 
London.." ! 

. Over 7^,000 meals werc'given in 
Coventry by th<^ Church Army on 
the night of the terrible raid. 

At Prebendary CarUle*s g4ih hirUi- 
day IiincK t}w ' fish -was- -given ' by 
Loivestpft fishermen inincsiveepevs ;. 
iivo bishops and \two. reformed 
'crimindh shared it. " ' ■ . . ' ; ■ 

Mr aiid Mrs Herbert Tottie of 
Westclifl have eightiboy’^s fighting 
for king and connt^3^; 

* Canon Coopyr, the Vicar of ,Filey,, 
who has for 50 years been known 
as the walking, parson and' has 
walked all over Europe,^ has "been ‘ 
keeping his goldoii wedding. . 

■Many sPolishC.air{iien > before a 
flight offer prayerf.at an altar erected 
An a hangar, ivitk. the fnscripUoh,- 
Lord, please bring hack our country's 
freedom. 

Europeans and Natives of the 
French Cameroons, have sent a 
gift of pure gold for a Spitfire to 
be named Cameroon'Fran^ais.. 

Every square, foot of Australia’s 
3,000,000 square miles is - being 
photographed by the Army and 
Air Force. 

The B B C is now broadcasting 
• regularly in. over, 30 languages, 
among them Serbo-Croat, Maltese,- 
and the Arabic dialect • known as 
Maghrabi. • ■ ; • 

'yuE younger scholars of Pendle 
School, Clitheroe, have grown 
1000 lbs of potatoes, 80 lbs of 
peas, 60 lbs qf cafrots, and 
.40 lbs of beans, all sold to help 
deserving, causes*. 

" Distribute thesef'- was all tlie 
message sent, by an.-anoirymous ■ 
donor of 204 .Treasury notes ad¬ 
dressed to ■ the'' Lord ' J^fayor of 
Sheffield.'.- ■ - ^ ‘ 

An old lady has sent the Govern¬ 
ment all her ■ War Bonds, saying that 
she is now 83. and-.docs not think she 
zmll want them. 

Over 500 Methodist ^churches 
have been destroyed or greatly 
damaged by bofnby: ' . 

Bath has placed a bin, in every 
street into which 12,000 house¬ 
holders put their waste food ; it 
is expected that enohgh will be 
collected to feed more than 200 pigs. 

Fifty tons of chilled beef have been 
given by the fan hers of Uhiguay 
to Britain, each of S16 quarters 
bearing a card, Gift of Unfgpayan 
farmers—Good luck:" 

'y'HE Vicar of St John’s, Upper 
Norwood, has had the good 
idea of adding los to marriage fees 
to meet the cost of sweeping up 
confetti; if ' hone is used the 
amount \yill be refunded. 

In a book on British Hills and 
Mountains we learn that they 
number rood in England and Wales, 
and that sheep on Cader Idris are. 
tame enough to accept mutton 
sandwiches from' tourists. 


The first Native School of Music 
attached to an educational centre 
in South Africa has been opened 
for the Bantu people. ' ! 

The - dealhrdte among Europeans 
at: the Cape -ipas last year only half 
the dkathrate of non/PuYopeans-f f ''a 

G1 asgow ' traffic ' police are ex¬ 
perimenting- -hdth Avhitc - helmets 
with an illuminated sign; 

Rolicc on the iront and Stop lit tfie 
■ back. ■ V :. ' " ■..^C "A 

The Metropolitan Water Board is 
Jianding oner^- d-^JameV -WaU stcafn- 
' engine pitt. tq tpqrkAat ihe Deptford 
pumping "siatipri' in ' 'fSig,] ''and 
another of the same type-in 1824,'fop 
scrap iron, ■ ..v'' .. ' ' 

hear oFa. business firm which 
mad^ .^^3,000;. profit .,,hnd 
paid.,;£4i,poo.:m deferred income 
tax' and the; rest in' payment of 
fire-watchers and war daihagb 
premiums. •' ‘ 

The exhibition ,of a German plane 
for a Spitfire Fund had to be post¬ 
poned because on the day of the 
opening there ivas a German bomb 
beside it. ' . 

The Horticilltural Society 
"hopes to hold a Avaftihie flower 
. show ,in ■ the Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, on February 25.- 

- During. Blitzkrieg - nights ’there 
are ten thousand railway signalmen . ^ 

on duty.in gl^ss-sided, cabins. . 

Every week 100,000. mijqs arc - 
being flown by the civil, planes "and 
flying boats of , British Airways ; 
and last year their total mileage was 
five million miles,- carrying 30 
million letters. . ■ ■ • 

A peace-time, record of y2 hours 
for connecting a. telephone cable has 
been reduced in wartime to 48 hours. 

Scout News Reel 

j^jEWTOK Abbot Scouts- run a 
concert party and are send¬ 
ing the money raided’(/45 so far) , 
to charities ; Winchester Scouts • 
organised a dqnce -and sent £70 
to .the Spitfire:,Fund-' ,, - 

. Scout Headquarters has received 
£40 from Scout.*?fin Sierra Leone to 
assist refugee' Scouts. 

With a baitje-ciyf of Boiiles IVin 
Battles, the ' Seduts - of' Victoria, 
British , Columbia^ .. have ?collected 
30,000 medicine bottles fdr 'the Army 
nicdical authorities.. ^ t, .t; , 

When, a London railway - arch 
used ^as a shelter received a \ 
direct hit Scouts- -began to ‘dig 
out the trapped people with' - 
their hands as ho tools' were 
available. ' ' '. • 

■ Scouts are ' being Aised ' as fire^^ 
spotters, patrols of six or' eight A 
working under the oldest among them. , 

A soldier, evacuating from Dun- 
4 drk, tried to persuade a Belgian 
Scout to accompany him to safet3F 
in England, for the boy’s parents ' 
.had been' killed.; b.ut the. boy 
refused, saying, " All these’ people 
here need help,'’ and when last 
seen he was helping an-elderly lady. 


An Old Lady in a Rich Goal Country 


Dear Editor, Thank you 
very much for your paragraph 
on Coal, This village is now 
\vithout:any doal, and ,none is 
obtainable. Many cottages 
have such limited accommo¬ 
dation for coal that it ^ is 
necessary , to procure some 
(especially in wintry weather) 
every week, yet'none can now 
be obtained h man3q including 
sick and aged people, are 
shivering with cold, as they 
haye'ho means .of getting a fire. 
I, cut out your paragraph and 


posted it to the Minister' of 
Transport, with a letter ex¬ 
plaining the coal shortage here, 
but nothing has been done. 
The village is* ^^till without 
coal. Surely widespi'cad illness 
must result! 

I am, .like many others 
hereabouts, ap evacuee,' and 
72 years' old. ' It seems an 
unnecessary hardship, as you 
state, for us to be without' 
warmth: in the coldest weather* 

. .'Elizabeth E. Mann, ' . 

. ; Mount Hawke.' Truro. 
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Starry Giants 


■ in Kis netgH- 

__ bourhobci that lie had 'to' forsalce 

k A/CTI I LI IT Cl D I Fighter pilots of the County of London Squadron passing the time with an his- kiln for rough work on the 
VvlIL^L Ii I I impromptu game of cricket while waiting for a call to meet the enemy land, where he was one day 

— ~ ^ -———^--—^ ' clearing . a held when he came 

en Sesame ’ ' a good uniE thihs 


As Jn the last' war, the Gali-. Michelson placed first,, drops to 
forhian astronomers are busy fourth place with 245,000,000 
plotting the distant stars. .At miles ; Mra Ceti is second with 
MopntWilson .they.,>have been . . 395,<^oo,000 miles ; but a star 
. measuring the size of the greatest,,. newly measured by Mr George 
following the method invented Herling of the University of 
» by'; ;Professor; Michelson; who California,' and known as Ras 
rneasured : anew the: spieed of Algethi, beats them, all with a 
.light before . he measured 'the 690,000,000 miles diameter, which 
starry gimit Betelgeuse., ..Betel- is . 800 times. that, of our sun. 
'geuse- is now' shown . to -vary in . This orb would easily contain the 
• sij'e.. from 260,000,000 miles in orbits of tlie ^ Earth, Mercury, 

" diameter! to. 360,000,000 miles’; Venus, and Mars, and still leaye 
fbut .now takes only third place that of Mars 178,000,000'. ihilc.9 ' 
among the giants; An tares,' which ’froth the surface. . .... 

Pfe-FOR THE G 

.. . This, littie stor}^ comes from . After, tlie recent savage 
..vSwitzerlau(l::‘.it,isv of .a .imqr.,.bombing ion -Mah- 

. % Chester- a ipoor shaken .couple 


arrived;-: in * a - neighbourihg 
village, where they and their 
little wire-haired terrier were 
given a home. 

“ We shouldn't have been 
here now if it hadn't been for 


. . - ■ v 1 1 • r lA* £4. j In spite of the progress made pots were so old that they be- her, "said the man^ still covered’ 

J-JUMOUR and valour march knocking at door after door storing blood for medical longed to The Bronze Age; and v^^ith dirt and grime. If ever 

lioArl . in hnnrl rlnrinnf with the- rr \7 Enr KinP* and 4 -U^ after miftinnr tnnrnthfSr hrnkf>n ' ' v - ° .. . 


hand in hand during with the cry, " For King and 
London's air raids. In a certain Country! For King and 
suburb that has grown familiar . .Country I " a .. 
with disturbance after might- Aladdin's Open Sesatne, giy- 
falhthe local; fire-brigade was ihg him access to the cave of 
.summoned by. a, general .call jewels, was not more success- 
to a district not its' own. ful... Out poured the houW 
During their absence iheeuT holders; not quite sure what 


purposes the methods hitherto after putting together the broken 
adopted have not, been entirely pieces'the potter was able to sell 
satisfactory, and It is good news' the old pottery to.museums.for 

that Canadian scientists are also. ' such good prices that, he gave the garden,^ and, finding 
developing the new method of up farming and went back to his 

reducing blood to a powder which potter’s wheel. . \ 

can be kept in vacuum flasks for uni iccc tu at r i f\\hi IM 
any length of time. The Canadian HpUSES THAT GLOW IN 

Government is lihaheing ^ the • . THE NIGHT 


it's 


she 

night' 


diaries started fires, necessita- they had to face; but ready for scheme, and a programrne for . Hollow dass bricks which let 
tiUglhe calling-in of a brigade anything at that heart-stirring the production and st^^^ ;the light pass through tjiem arid 


from' another area. 

With bombs falling and guns 
active, residents had taken 
cover and were unaware’ that 
’ the roofs of their houses ,were 
lighting the skies. The new 


enbiigh blood for ^20,000 casuaL 
ties has already been, evolved. 


THE COLONEL AND 
THE BISHOP 


summons. 

Said one very sturdy'citizen, 

'' The invaders must have 
arrived, then," as he drew his 
umbrella and sallied forth to 
give battle. Nobody disre- 
fuemcn could not. find the garded that wonderful war-cry; 
hydrants for their hoses, and the hydrants wer6 found, wil- 
therc was no one to direct them, ling hands toiled cheerily at the 
. -But London firemen are not task, and before you could say 
to be baffled by a little thing Jack Robinson the end of the she left him standing there, 
like that; they began a tour, fires was in sight. ' sentlyapleasant-lookinggentl 


THE HEART OF-THE 
MODERH FARM 

So many machines go to the 
modern farm that in America 
agriculture has become the steel 
industry's fourth biggest custib 
mer. It is not so here, because 
we are not highly mechanised. 
It is said that an average 
American farm now uses ten 
tons .of steel. 

And the heart of the machine 
farm is the tractor, which ploughs, 
sows, cultivates, harvests, pre¬ 
pares food, loads silage, and cuts 
wood. No fewer than 1,500,000 
tractors are now at work on North 
American farms as compared 
with about 300,900 twenty-five 
years ago. : Nickel steel is now 
being widely employed in making 
tractors and other farm tools and 
machines. 

A tractor plough, can .do. in a 
single hbiir a day's work of a 
plougUrnah aiid two liorses, ‘ A 
seed-planting tractor can, sow 
50 acres in a^day. But in rural 
England the, horse is still the 
chief mobile instrument.' 


We hear that one day not long 
.ago Colonel Rail ton. called ^at 
Horton HaH to see the Bishop of 
Bradford, Hr Blunt. A maid 
answered the door, and after the 
colonel had explained his business 

pleasant-lobking gentleman, 
the colonel mistook for a 
butler, came to the door. "I want 
to sec the Bishop of Bradford," said 
the. colonel, " and hurry up, old 
man." ' 

" I am the Bishop of Bradford," 
said the gentleman, " and not so 
much of your old man, please,". 


A HURRIED VISIT TO 
THURSDAY ISLAND 

The simple fact that in 20 years 
not ..one man in . Queensland’s 
Native Police has been dismissed 
speaks wonders for its reputation. 

But at last we hear of- a resigna¬ 
tion. Not long ago a native police¬ 
man from Cowal Creek, near Cape 
York, rushed into the office of a 
white official 'in Thursday' Island, 
took off his uniform, flung it on the 
desk, and cried, Me finish; me 
not policeman any more." He then 
ran out and was seen no more. 

. On investigation it was found .. Children's Encyclopedia, 
that ^he man had beaten his wife, 
and then, full of remorse, he had 
gone to the local police' station, 
charged' himself with the beating, 
fined himself a shilling, and then 
paddled his ciinoe to Thursday 
Island and resigned ! 


THE OHE BOOK TO 
FOLLOW THEM 

We have been delighted to 
hear of a mother who has taken 
her Tour children to Canada and 
has arranged for only one book 
to be sent out to them—the 


keep out both heat and cold have 
been used in building factories, work¬ 
shops, and houses for some time past. 

But something new has now 
arrived, for an ingenious inventor 
has filled the bricks with rare gases 
through which an electric discharge 
can be passed, so that the walls 
glow at night when the current is 
switched on. With ^ walls glowing 
to just the brightness of ordinary 
daylight a beautifully diffused 
illumination is produced, and after 
practical trials one of the big 
American electrical'firms has de¬ 
cided to make them. The luminous 
brick will certainly give our 
architects some novel inspirations 
when the Blackout is no more ! 

THE OLD CHIEF 
AND THE GN 

Krobo Girls' School> Odumase 

Dear Editor, Ho you remember 
an old African chief,- Mr Odonkor, 
to whom you sent your photograph? 
Hey is still alive, but is now confined 
to bed and is just gradually fading 
away. In his younger days he 
read your publications from cover 
to cover and enjoyed every word. 
Many Africans do the, same today. 
Yours sincerely, C. P.' Moir 


a clog deserved the V C 
that one. She was outside in 

were'trapped in the cellar,' 
scratched and dug all 
till T could get my arms out, 
and helped me to.make a hole 
(or us to scramble through 1 " 

Doggie seemedto understand 
what she had done, for she was 
full of high, spirits when her 
master and mistress were 
restored to her. 

JANE HANNAH 
OF DUNKIRK 

A boat launched by a crane 
from a railway bridge is a 
curious thing in itself, aucl 
probably unique^ But the boat 
in question, the Jane Hannah, 
has had a still more curious 
history. After good service as 
a lifeboat at Flamborough she 
became a fishing boat and played 
a heroic part at Dunkirk. 

After that the Jane Hannah was 
lost at sea and became a derelict 
for nearly a fortnight before sl>c 
was picked up in the Channel 
by a British warship and towed 
into safety. The staunch little 
5-ton ve.ssel was considered good 
enough to be overhauled in a 
railway river yard, but when she 
was ready to take the water 
there was no slipway, so she wa;i 
literallj^ dropped back into thf* 
sea ready for future adventures 


THE OLD MILL 
STILL GRINDS 

' A register of business; firms in 
Hehniark, .'just completed, reveals 
’ the, fact that- one *of' the flour, 

■■ mills stiir busy is 800 ‘yeafS' bid,' 
founded by. 12 mbnks, -tNo'w . the ' 
;:rniUrg'nncls ;thQusahds,'bf’ ton's of. 
fiotir- a year; and we are ..told that 
the wheels have never ceased to 
turn in these eight'centuries. 


SETTLED 

^ London lawyers had been 
arguing al)Out a wall in the City, 
which was said to be dangerous. 
The court, tried hard to settle 
. the case,' ■ but. without ' sncccss. 
: .When the. case,came, up again for 
consideration there appeared to 
be.no point in going on with it, as 
the'Huns had destroyed the wall 
the night before. 

THE NEW ERRAND-BOY 

* We ,do .;not - know .who is the 
bidest errand-boy in' England, 'but 
should be surprised to hear of ‘any 
'oldefithan j’dseph'Starr, 72V running 
wartime' errands''for a Grantham 
chemist, and looking forward to hiS 
golden wedding. ' ' , ' 



CIV D| 1 |V|C The Alarm sounds and the pilots dash for their machines. This squadron 
01 .A. KL/IN ^'first to brins down IdO enemy planes* a score which has been much increas 
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increased slnce^ 
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Tishy Comes 


Running 


pbove the bidden waters of the ancient River 


Fleet, the- cradle of the journalism of the world 


ipROM MY WINDOWl 


A Unique Parliament 


Low Hee/s 


pjow many of us can say in 
what way the present Par¬ 
liament is unique in our time 
and' perhaps in history ? 

We are not thinking of the 
fact that - its life has been 
lengthened by a special Act, for 
that was done in the last war. 


Those who would like to think 
it out-may stop at this point, 
but for those who are less j^'iatient 
or less knowledgeable we/may 
explain that no other I?arlianient 
we'can think of has known three 
kings and three Prime Ministers. 

SHAME 

'yiiERE wer^ 1313 road deaths 
in December, 157 more than 
in the previous December, 873 
being in the Blackout, 

© 

The Little White Way 

Jx seems incredible, but it is true, 
that our land by night was 
once a fairy scene of lighted 
streets, with seaside towns making 
“ illumination week" a chief 
feature of the season. Since then 
only 16 months have passed, but 
it seems years, and the Blackout 
an institution half as old as Time. 


have been delighted to read 
'so often of late that low 
heels are healthiest and safest, 
and that high heels are danger- 
DLis and unhealthy. 

It lias be^n the theme of the 
C N for .many years, and it is 
good to know that a, European 
war is converting shoemakers 
and shoe-wearers at last to 
what is obvious common-sense. 


LORD HALIFAX 


By a Guide Commissioner 


.’Throughout his long career 
Lord Halifax has been noted 


for his high ideals. 

Some years ago, .after, his 
return from Indians Viceroy, he 
spoke with a Gp'l Guide. Trainet- 
on the problems and possibilities 
ay-aiting all who were prepared 
to worlc.for the future welfare of 
the girls and women of India. 

“ There is , so 'much, to be 
done ! cried the young Guider, 
'discouraged by the magnitude of 
the task. What is the good of 
the little I can do ? 


The great white way the 
seaside promenade was then, and 
the phrase came back the other 
night to a London household 
reduced^ to the murky light of a, 
paraffin lamp. If great white 
way, why not little white way 
for needs so urgent ? 

No sooner said than.done, A 
white cloth was laid over the 
table', and even the grumbler of 
the house admitted that if it 
did not exactly double the light 
it certainly helped to halve the 
darkness. 

UNAFRAID 

"ynE skipper of one of our 
■ trawler patrols, has intro¬ 
duced a simple and impressive 
tradition on his boat before 
setting out mine-sweeping. 

The men gather round'" the 
captain at the wheel and hold a 
One-Minute Service : ' 


Skipper : Are we all here ? 
Men : All of. us here under 
God's care. Amen. 

Shipper ; Then what are . we 
afraid of ? 

Men : WS are afraid of nothing. 
Amen. 


** Jt all depends on whether you 
care enough,** replied he. Do 
you care enough ? Anything 
can be overcome if. you care 
enough ; anything^ can be- 
accomplished.'* 

To care enough, or to believe 
enough, sums up the creed which 
our new Ambassador will carry 
with him from the .Foreign Office 
to Washington. 

' . . • • ® , , 

A Hanging: Matter . 

An old friend, thinking of the 
monument to Sir Samuel 
Romilly in St Bride’s burnt-out 
church, reminds us that the 
brutal laws he fought so hard 
against made 200 crimes punish¬ 
able by death. Anyone , who 
stole a fish out of a pond, or 
hunted in the king’s forest, or 
injured Westminster Bridge, was 
liable to be hanged. It is all 
rather like a touch of the Nazi, 
but \ye like to remember .that 
the result was the assertion of 
■ the English spirit when the jury 
got its chance," for more often 
than not the juries refused to 
convict for trivial offences, pre¬ 
ferring to break^their oath rather 
than to send a man to the gallows. 

Success must not be regarded’ as 
a proof of justice. : Nicole 


^isilY is four. Her father is 
in Glasgow, but the' war 
brought her to live in the tall 
tenement . building across the 
road and we made friends with 
one another over a magic paint¬ 
ing book. 

,Onc summer’s day we sang the 
song Called ’’ Over the Kain- 
bow,” and Tishy, perhaps be¬ 
cause she had never seen a, 
rainbow, felt a little sad, for her 
eyes filled with tears as the song 
ended, vShe never forgot it. 

Months passed by, and then, 
at tile end of a showery day, a 
glorious. bow spanned the grey 
waters, of the Firth of Forth with 
every colour clearly defined, an 
entrancing sight. This quiet 
evening was followed by the 
noisiest night of the year for the 
dwellers on those shores ; every 
kind of gun seemed to be firing 
at once, and the old houses shook 
with the concussion. ^ 

When morning came it was 
■ good to look out at clear skies 
and the sunshine. Everybody 
was talking of the nighFs ex¬ 
perience, and it was then that 
Tisliy came running, her eyes 
alight.. Blit it was no tale of the 
night’s terror that , she had to 
tell; she had something far more^ 
thrilling to relate. ** I have seen 
it,” she cried joyfully; “I saw 
the Rainbow in the sky I ” 

” Was it not beautiful 1 ” we 
answered, and we sang again 
together: 

Spmeivhere, over the Ttainhow, blue 

birds fly, 

Binls fly over the Jiainboiv, 

Why, 0 then, why can'l l ? 


Someivhere, over the Rainbow, 
skies are blue, . 

A nd the dreams that we dare to 
Dream really do come true. 

Thcre^were no..tears in Tishy’s 
eyes that time. ' 


They Are Seven 


have been delighted to re¬ 
ceive greetings from a home 
into which the G N has arrived 
every week since the first copy ; 
it is a* Yorkshire home, aiid the 
greetings are from one of a family 
of seven with an average age 
of 83. 

The seven living brothers and 
sisters are children of Mr J. T. 
Johnson and his wife, who died 
at 84 and 82 at Sharrow, Shef¬ 
field, a few years before the 
last war. . . 


Under the Editor's Table 


jyjoDERN parents know 
how to bring up 
their cliilclren. ^ What 
about those who ' need 
keeping down ? 

• 0 .. . 

IP you don’t like your 
nose you can Jmve d 
new one made of .rubber. 
It will never he put out of 
joint. , 

0 

WOMAN says she goes 
all over tiic place 
in search ' of ’ onions. 
Evidently on the wrong 
scent. ‘ 

: .0 

^ N author has been given 
a'tiilc. He^ can use 
it for his next hook. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 






If the rising sun 
kisses the smiling 


you first start 
doing housework 
wear gloves. You will 
soon'get your hand in. 
0' 

IT is difficult to buy a 
ladder in these days. 
They must he short.' , , 

0 ■ 

'J'liE meat ration has 
been reduced. A 
cut from the joint. . 

L - . 0, 

leav of a fancy dress 
representing a box 
of matches. Striking. 

0 

jyjoNEY is meant to 
. circulate. That is 
what makes our coins 
go round. 


Their children still living, in 
order of their ages this year,' are : 
Susannah, 89; William, 88 ; 
George, 86; Frederick, 84 ; 
Henry, 78 ; Ann, 77 ; Charles, 73. 
All but two are married, and it 
is remarkable that all five have 
known more than half a century 
of wedded life: Susannah 61 
yearSx William 64, George 62, 
Henry 56, Charles 50, 

Our greetings . come from 
Brother William at Rose Cottage, 
Bradvvell, near Sheffield, and we 
send theni back to him iii over¬ 
flowing measure, with a prayer 
that he and all these old folk may 
have many quiet days and sleep¬ 
ful nights in this Year of Victory. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Does the world get better ? Think 
. of one fact only^ihai it is only 
about . a hundred years . since 
■children were dying so fast that there 
tvas no room in the churchyards. 




What They Think of 


the Country 


goME London children ‘ down 
in Cornwall, in the lovely' 
country about Callington, have 
been writing down their impres¬ 
sions of the countryside. 


This is what fean Wisdom has 
written ; : ^ 


‘ I often thought that life was 
very dull in the country, but I 
have discovered that I have much 
more to do than I had at home. 
I went, through all the jo\^s 
of blackberry-picking, collecting 
acorns for pigs, gathering fir 
cones for the fire, and chestnuts. 
I watched the harvest ripen, I 
gazed at men erecting haystacks, 
and I saw the fields and ti*eies 
putting on their autumn coats. 
Until I came here I never dreamt 
the country was so beautiful, and, 
I never before • experienced the 
feeling of peace that comes from 
the scenery here. . '' 


This is from Lily Living : 

It took me quite a time to get 
used to the country life. When 
I wanted to have a wash I had, 
to take the jug and fill it from 
the rain-butt, then take it up to 
my bedroom and wash in a china 
bowl. At home we had a bath¬ 
room and running water, but I 
think the country way is best; 
there is more fun in it. At night 
we have an oil lamp in the centre 
of the table. It is as good as 
electric light, only much warmer. 


’ Cynthia Hammond likes i) 
Cornish lanes : 

The little Janes in Coruwa 
are very fascinating to Londo 
children, and most of us are eagi 
to follow them and find out whei 
they lead. . ■ . 

Doris Sayer ivrites : ■ - r 

The countryside here is tl 
most beautiful and picturesque 
have ever seen, little farn 
nestling snugly at the foot ( 
hills, the song of birds, and tl 
noise of the threshing-maehiu* 
The . multicoloured fields tlu 
take the appearance of a patcl 
work quilt help to malie it moi 
glorious than ever. 

Edna Putnam, aged ten, says 
Some peaceful country cottage 
Some ducks upon a. pond ;■ 

This, I think, is nearer heaven 
Than in London being bombcc 

This is what another writer says 

One day , one, of the calyt 
escaped from its house, but afh 
a while I caught it. While I uv 
bolted the door I put its hca 
under my legs, but before I coul 
say anything I was halfway dow 
the hill on the calf’s back, and 
landed with a.bump. ' • 

Jt is obvious, that when tli 
war is over, and the .litti 
guests make the long trek bac 
home, they will carry with thei 
abiding memories of'their sta 
among the happy country peopfi 


The Seed Will Not Perish 


Jt is remarkable .how some¬ 
times a seed sown in a caste 


village persists in isolated growth. 

In a certain village of South 
India, probably fifty years ago, - 
one- caste farmer was baptised. 
Fie was the only Christian in his 
' village, b,ut remained firm to his 
death. About Ten years later 
another caste man in the village 
was baptised. He lives there 
still, the only, Christian after the 
death of the first. There never, 
was a Christian teacher in the 
village, but less than a year ago 
a young man, a trained teacher, 


suddenly became, a Christiai 
Fie has got hold of the Bib] 
remarkably thoroughly, so tha 
he is a valuable. helper, an 
through his efforts two othe 
young caste men in the villag 
are now asking for baptism, 

We hear of the same iiifluenc 
working steadily in Papua, wher 
at a United Sports Week held b 
all four Missions one* of th 
Papuans said ; ” Before , th 

missionaries arrived the peopl 
came from one village to anotln 
with spears and clubs, but now w 
come with aFiall to play games. 









Coventry Has an Architect 
With [(leas 


Coventry has met with dis¬ 
aster, it is well equipped with 
ins capable of rebuilding it. 
is notable that Mr E. E. 
)son, the City Architect, de- 
inces building for jirivate 
fit, the shams of speculative 
iding, and the private owner- 
p of land which denies 
nomic and artistic develop- 
it. ' s. : 

Uc we to be ready 'for our 
ds after the war, which will 
lever before call for rebuilding 
L reViousmg ? No greater prob- 
df industry has ever arisen, 

[ in what is a short period , 
time we must bq ready to , 
kle it. 

Ir Gibson, in a paper read to 
Kdyal Society of Arts, makes 
se main points : 

. The only solution, of the 
tter in its wide aspect lies in 
1C forrri of nationalisation of 
:1 to secure its. full and proper 

. Every city should have its 
X architect responsible for 
n planning, the approval of 
.IS, and the administration 
mildin^ byelaws. ' . 


3. The uglihcatious of the 
speculative builder must be 
stoj^ped and use made, of modern 
materials and science to produce 
comfortable and useful houses, 
fitted for their great purpose ,of 
serving life. Technical advance, 
has . been excellent, but , not 
utilised by the speculator.’ 

4. Houses should be regarded 

as likely to become obsolete in 
about ,30 years and to be re¬ 
placed by buildings brought up 
t6 date. ^ 

, 5. Concrete should 'be more 
freely,used, as well as steel and. 
light alloys. 

'yiiESE views will not meet with 
.universal acceptance, but it 
is good that they should be put 
forward. ■ , ; 

We must all hope that some¬ 
body in Lord Keith’s depart¬ 
ment is thinking out these 
things,, and one factor is surely 
beyond .• dispute—that never 
again will private interest in a 
piece of land be allowed to stand 
in the way of public need. It is 
the first of all the points that 
should be settled. 


) Boy and the Steeioscope 


AMiNiNG the atoms of a, piece 
of steel to see what-’kind of 
d it is can be brought within 
; range of an3^ intelligent lad 
)r a few days of training by 
plcndkl invention which is 
viiig of immense, use in the 
(1 industry, 

t was Sir Isaac Newton who 
;overed.that a beam, of white 
t. if passed through a glass 
m was split up into all the 
mrs of the rainbow; and we 
w that if we. look at the 
le of a burning substance 
)ugh the prisha we see brightly 
aired ' lines by whicli the 
mist call identify.it; no two 
aentis give the same ones, 
tecl .is, of course, iron alloyed 
a a small quantity of some 
metal such as chromium, 
adium, or nickel. By holding 


a smalksample of steel against a 
rod of pure iron and striking 
an electric, arc flame a new 
portable instrument, the' Steeio¬ 
scope, can be brought near it and 
the dame looked at, The eye¬ 
piece of this device has a sliding 
part which is moved until the 
coloured lines in-^the' flame 
coincide with marked, known 
lines, and the metal alloyed 
with the iron in the steel sample 
can be identified in a few 
moments. - .1 . 

An untrained boy can learn 
to use the instrument for check¬ 
ing samples in a steel yard very 
quickly, thus using the principles, 
of the spectroscope given us by 
Newton, which has toda)?" be¬ 
come the highest precision tool 
of both the astronomer and the 
chemist. ' 


By Their Fruits Ye 
Shall Know Them . 

gEWARE of false prophe.ts which 
: come in sheep’s clothing,, 

but inwardly are ravening' 
wolves. Ye shall know them by 
their fruits. Do‘ ihei? gather 
grapes of thorns', or figs of 
;i this ties? A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, nor' a 
corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit, . . Jesiis ^ 

MAN GOES ON 

^^HEN ‘ Knowledge has pierced 
^ through the wastes chaining 
earth together and sea^ ^ 

And the bars of today arc lost |n 
the union of all that shall be, ' 
And the Brotherhood that He loved 
is more than a saintly'thought. 
And the wars and the strife which 
we mourn are Jo.st in the Peace 
: He taught. 

And then slow as the tide which 
flows on, though each wave may 
. seem to recede^, , 

Man advances again and again to 
the Rock of a higher creed. 

William Morris 

Hitting Your Neighbour 

Tn finance and commerce, as in all 
relations of life, you do not 
live by hitting your, neighbour. 
Tariffs are only a method of attack¬ 
ing your neighbour, and such 
attacks always end in disaster. 

R. L. Barclay, the banker 

The Dignity of a Man 

IV^EN may seem detestable as, 
joint-stock companies and ■ 
nations; knaves, fools, and 
murderers there may be ; men. 
may .have mean and meagre’ 
faces ; but man in the ideal is so 
nol^le and ?o sparkling, such a 
grand and glowing creature, that 
over any ignominious blemish in 
him all his fellows .should run to 
throw their costliest robes. That 
immaculate manliness we feel 
within ourselves,, so far within 
US'that it remains intact though 
all the outer character seem gone, • 
bleeds with keenest anguish at 
the undraped spectacle of a 
valour-ruined man. Nor can 
piety itself, At such a shameful 
sight, completely stifle her up- 
braidings against the permitting 
stars. But this august dignity- 
I treat of is not the dignity of 
kings and robes, but the abound¬ 
ing dignity \vhich has no robed 
inv9stiture. . Herman Melville 

THE SAFE GUIDE 

jMruLSE is only dangerous when 
we are wrong, somewhere; 
xyhen we are right it is the safest 
guide we have. Harold Begbie 

When Justice Shall Be 
Throned in Might 

'T^iiy kingdom come—on bended 
knee 

The . passing ages pi*ay ; 

And faithful souls have yearned to 
see 

On earth that kingdom's day. 

But the slow watches of the night 
Not less to God belong, , 

And for the everlasting right - 
The silent stars are strong. , 

And lo, already on the hills . . • 

The flags of dawn appear. 

- Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near. 

: The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, - 
When "justice shall be throned in 
might , ’ 

,Apd every hurt be hqaled. 

When knowledge, hand,in hand with 
peace. 

Shall walk the earth abroad ; 

The day of perfect righteousness, . 
The promised day of God, 

Frederick Hosmer, born 100 years ago 



Km 


QUADRIGA’ 


The Foundation-Stone 
OF THE New World 


.Dxjilding a new world is, not 
something that. starts in 
the;dim future.P after the war.” 
It starts now,^.and everyone of 
us can begin. 

• , Here is the secret. On the 
one hand is the power; of evil 
working through self-apsertive- 
ness, through hate,-, greed, and 
lust; in neighbourliness there is 
the 'power of God operating 
through His Hol}^ Spirit. , 

. Let us make no mistake, 
Without God \the policy of 
neighbourliness mhy at any 
time fall a victim to a ruthless 
self-seeker. The, devil finds his 
instruments in all sections of 


international, national, in¬ 
dustrial, and family , life. The 
dictator in the home, the bully 
in the workshop, the quarrel¬ 
some man who makes trouble in 
the village are doing the devil’s 
work, and it is only the Power 
of God that can bring a change. 

Those who listen to God daily 
see clearly not only .the faults 
in their own lives, but also the 
needs of their friends and neigh¬ 
bours. The first task of all of 
us must be a definite time of 
listening to God and communing 
with him every day, ‘ That must 
be, the foundation for building 
the new world,' ^ Stephen Foot 


A Prayer For the R A F 


Quide Thou our Air Force, 
Father, in their strife; 

Fill them, O Christ, with courage, 
faith, and joy ;. ' 

Creator Spirit, Lord of all good 
life, 

Grant them Thy strength, the 
evil to destroy,' 

Never before so many owed so 
much * 

To so few heroes sweeping clear 
our skies. 

God, lead; their flights with Thy 
protecting touch, , 

That Freedom may their deeds 
immortalise. " . — 

Be Thou,. Eternal God, their 

A Refuge wide. 

Hold them within Thine Ever¬ 
lasting arms, 


And for . their help -.upon . the 
heavens ride, 

Keep from- them storms i and 
miture’s' wild alarms., . 

O heavenly Father, by Thy 
Spirit shew, 

That there is none in all the world 
like Thee ; . 

So shall iiien wonder, and -the 
world shall know 

That peace comes not by might 
nor tyrahny. 

In' danger,'' wisdom from above 

., bestow. , 

To guide through shrouding mist 
and battle's strife; 

If death should call them, let 
them, ere they go, ' 

Hear Thy Son's welcome, / will 
give, you Life. 

Archdeacon F. H. D. Smythe 


Three Weeks Before Waterloo 


£)o you wish to confirm this 
military t^Tanny in the 
heart of Europe : 

A tyranny founded , on the 
triumph of the Arm^^ over the 
principles of civil governments, 
tending to universalise through¬ 
out Europe the domination of 
the sword and to reduce to paper 
and parchment Magna Carta and 
all our civil institutions; 

‘ Henry Grattan in Parliament 


' An experiment such as no 
country ever made and no good 
countrj^ would ever permit to 
relax the moral and religious 
influences, to set heaven and 
earth adrift from one another 
and ' make God Almighty a 
tolerated alien in His own 
creation, an insurrectionary hope 
to every bad man in the 
community. 

three weeks before Waterloo ^ 



Ludlow Castle with its Norman keep, above the fair valley of the 
Teme on the Shropshire border, Philip Sidney would know this 
place, for here his father, as Lord President, held his court for 
nearly a generation. Here, too, John Milton came, and within 
these walls was given the first jperformance of his exquisite Comus 
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Off From the World 


jWrADAGASCAu; the third largest' 
. ^ island' in^ the wdrld, nearly/' 
i6qo miles ‘long and-d.ob wide, is; 
now almost completely isolated" 
from the rest'of the \yorld. . 

' .When-France'capitulated last -. 
May, the ’ Governor-General ,6f . 
Maciagascaf,'Monsieur de Coppet, 
cabled to his friepd the/High 
.Commissioner of , the .French 
Cameroon M. Brunot,'‘ ,Mada- / 
^gascar ...has]; decided to remai n " 
Frchch to" tlie end: but as soon / 


Theto' are few medical. supplies 
left, and it’is only d:)y wireless 
that the in habitants,' both Euro¬ 
pean .'and nMalagasy, " have any 
contact . with , the outer/ world; 
There 'is an 'Anglican . Mission' 
in Madagascar, established long, 
before.the French conquered the 
island towards the enU oFthe last' 
century)' /ahcl ‘the native' brancli 
of the church is anxiously await-\ 
iqg'the arriyal of its new bishop 
{Re yd;! G;] Vef hori), who ' was' 



Young Malagasy citizens of France 


The Vast Island Cut we Must Learn to TRAVELLER TO PARADISE 

them are ours, too, but we’must 
not tahe too much of this capti¬ 
vating book. On page after 
page is some fine' thought .that 
has crept into our mind before, 
or else that finds,deep sympathy 
/there; 

, /. There ■ is something terrible 
to her, she declares; not ■ in 
the Vanishing of things, but*in 
the .retention of them . in the 
ether, for, man cannot destroy 
that which he will, and every, 
day he leaves a trail of ghosts.: 

• Is that not finely said ? She 
quotes the pioet (uhknown’to ii's),' 
who says :,' ' ; " . . V* ' / 

Out pf a complicated - house 
come I 

To ivalk beneath the shy. • \ • 

The Patriot 

What a world there is in that! 
She says of William Watson 
that he was neglected yesterday 
and is remembered today, but 
will he be forgotten tomorrow ? 
We are sure he will not; he 
will live with Wordsworth and ’ 
Tennyson and this generation 
will turn in its grave to , think 
howJt neglected him. : . 

She says of patriotism this 
fine thing—that she is all for 
peace but not a pacifist in the 
sense of lying down and dotting 
any who will take part ,, of 
her country for himself. The 
patriot, she says, feeds the fire 
that lights his country and will 
neyer allow it to become ashes ; 
it blazes with his great deeds. 

We have learned much as 
well as thrilled ^ much in hand¬ 
ling these nettles and docks. 
Who would have believed that 
Lewis Carroll never wrote . to 
Alice after she Avas grown up^ 
save for one or two stiff busi¬ 
ness letters ? She tells us that 
once in Bath she saw the at¬ 
tendant at a swimming j)ool 
give three taps and bring all. 
the goldfish to the surface to 
him for their food. / 

We Need Not Despair 

The^book has been made, wc 
believe, in the 'quiet of Lake¬ 
land, and Miss Price speaks of 
it as a patchwork \yhich she has. 
collected. If so, it is a patch¬ 
work Avith something in it of 
the delight of a medley of old 
stained glass Avith the sun shin¬ 
ing through. She speaks of her 
climbing in Lakeland as over, 
but though her body can no 
longer achieve the summit, her 
spirit climbs and achieves im¬ 
mensity. We are sure it is so. 
When life seems hard she thinks 
of our Hero of Heroes, whovSe 
courage, out of apparent disaster, 
lit a flame that swept the Avorld: 

•; If' living penniless, ^ marred, 
rejected, sufferiiig' death^ on a 
cross, could leave behind a memory 
which has inspired a world .with 
hope.,' we with our small failures 
need not despair I ■'■■■■ 

It is the spiriy that has kept 
Miss . Price buoyant sp, long, 
;yoang in spirit through all the 
. years that she has been delight¬ 
ing us by her. activities. Those 
who would/sliare it with her 
may give ah evening of their 
* ,li ves I to this ' small, book • of 
memories and/ inspirations' and 
. laiow/th‘at the/tihie lias'been well 
, spent, for tliey / are', in / com¬ 
pany' Avith a felloAv-traveller to 
paradise. . A. M. 


as the Vichy Government was 
formed it replaced those Colonial 
Governors,' like M. de Cop pet, 
who were ready to fight oh for 
liberty to the end, * 

Monsieur L6on Cayla, a 
former. Governor of Madagascar, 
was sent from Dakar back to 
the island, and Britain at once 
began her blockade. 

Since June only one merchant 
ship has called; taking nothing, 
but sailing away with a cargo of 
vanilla and mica to America. 

The island's export of graphite, 
coffee, hides, and 20,000 tons of 
butter beans is now rotting away. 


consecrated in London last June 
and reached South Africa three 
months later. He is still in 
South Africa, as there is no boat 
to take him across the Mozam¬ 
bique Channel to Madagascar. 

Let us not forget the French 
Colonies nor the great French 
Empire in our thoughts and 
prayers. Tout comprendre, c*est 
tout pardonner .(To understand 
all, is to .forgive all) runs one. of 
the best-known French proverbs, 
and with the full and perfect 
understanding betAveen our two 
peoples AAoll one day come the 
Great Peace. 


Your Health Matters to All 

. The Boy Talks With the Man 


Boy. I Avas reading of the Public 
Health. How can health be public ? 

Man. I do not Avonder that you 
ask, for it was only in .quite recent 
years that the term " public health" 
came to be used. It means the 
health of a nation considered as a 
whole,' and it .recognises that the 
health of every person matters to 
everybody. Each matters to all.: 
If that had been properly realised 
long ago there would be less disease. 

Boy. Is disease yet thoroughly 
understood ? ’ ; 

Man. Unfortunately, no. Many 
form?^ of disease still baffle us, hut 
enough is known of many common 
ills to make it possible to prevent 
them and to stamp them out. 

Boy. ' I suppose an individual 
cannot do much to combat diseaise 
in pothers,' even if he takes care of. 
hirpself ? , - 

Man. ' That is so, apart from the 
cafe a man can take of his own 
children,' and that is Avhy. public 
health services are necessary, Pro¬ 
perly drgapised, These/ s'eryices., 
should keep towns/ clean, ‘ 'supply 
pure water, insist on ' homes. being’ 
s.unny/’' well' .drained/ / and . .well- 
vehtilajted) ■ protect ’sch 60I life, ^ see 
that 'iaetbriesi'shbps,' "and-'all btlm^ 
AvoVking places .are healthy, safe¬ 
guard the food supply, ban the sale 


of injurious articles .such as in¬ 
flammable celluloid, and see to it 
that all children are well nourished 
and have a fair start in life. 

Boy. What a lot of care and 
thought all that must mean ! 

Man. And hoAv much hard Avork I 
It would be easier if we had-not to 
contend with the legacy of old and 
ignorant times.' We have miles of 
streets which are truly beds of* 
disease, made in such fashion that 
no one living in them can be com¬ 
pletely healthy. I do not refer alone 
to slums, but to streets in which 
the sun cannot directly, shine ; • in 
Avhich few rooms are adequa'tdy 
warmed or ventilated. 

Boy. Is it true that diseases 
flourish in such places ? • 

Man. Only too'true. ^The con¬ 
ditions that rob people of -health, 
arc precisely those in Avhich gerrh. 
diseases flourish. Poverty of .life 
opens the door to disease. . / 4,/ ’ 

/Boy. ^Do our ; public/, health 
services/work well \ 

;,/ Man. In existing * conditions 
they / do ' a /great Avork,' but hot' 
ehpugh. l^ot until society giveis as 
'mucli care] to health condition's'liP 
peace "'as {o' war avoVI^ will disease 
be'defeated.. .Wifeh p eaic e“comes we 
must make it our first duty to pro¬ 
tect and restore the public healths 


As Lord Bledisloe reminds 
us, the average yield .of potatoes 
per.^ acre/is seven/ times, that of 
AA'heat, arid ’*when^ a' little island 
-like'purs has to support so many 
people" it is ' obviously ‘gbod- 
policy,' ,/especially, ‘ in \vartime, 
to groAv/potatoes and eat' them 
thankfully/ 

/Lord WdpltorL tells /us'/that 
this; year-Ave shall need to eat ; 
more potatoes and porridge, and 
depend less bn meat and wheht.- 
If we are' to do' this ’, agreeably 
we ^need / To" ihstfuct ‘ b'urselves 
ill the cookifig of*' potatoes, of ^ 
Avhi ch' the ] most deligHtfiil disHes ‘ 
can/be/made/ ‘Potato soup,' for/ 
example) forms/ / a* / din her / of 
supper “dish ‘of the most*appetis¬ 
ing'' character, but it is to be' 
feared that many- British homes 
have /hot made'its acquaintance 
at the best. / • 

- -If, therefore, the Ministry of 
.Food desires to increase appreci-' 
atiop of .the potato, let it adver- ' 
tise more recipes for potatoVlishes 
telling. housoAvives how to pro¬ 
ceed. Potatoes plain boiled, 
potatoes . plain mashed with a 
fork, potatoes^ fried, are really 
unworthy of a civilised . table. 
The potato deserves the respect 
it: gets in France through - the 
Teaching of able cooks. . / 

What Hitler Wants 
Us to Think 

A reading of newspapers brings 
home to us Avhat an immense^ 
number of clever people—mili¬ 
tary experts, naval experts, air 
experts, political wise men, diplo¬ 
matic correspondents—arc en¬ 
gaged on the business of weighing, 
dissecting, .and analysing the 
different possibilities presented to 
us in the latest phase of German 
propaganda. 

Each of these specialists takes 
his own speciality separately and 
assumes that the German effort 
will be concentrated on that and 
so presents a serious but measure- 
able problem. , - 

, This is' his business, and he 
does it well. But the reader Avho 
reads them one .on top of another 
and puts them all together finds 
himself lip against an appalling 
total of possibilities, and if he 
is in a depressed mood comes to 
the conclusion that Hitler is a 
man of amazing genius and un¬ 
limited power—which is exactly 
what he Avants us to believe. 

J. A. Spender 

The Man Who 
Would Rather Die 

If there ‘is on the earth any 
living creature more horrible 
than Hitler Ave suppose it is 
Himmler of the Gestapo, and it 
is good, therefore, to see that a 
brave rnaii has - died rather 
than receive the gift of life at 
Himmler's hands. 

The brave man was the Polish 
Socialist , Nicdziatlcowski, very 
popular Avith the Polish Avorking 
people, and arrested by the 
Germans, Who tried to Avin him 
.over. . His/cell was visited one 
day by. Fliihmlef him.self, Avho, 
trying to bribe hi^ victim, asked 
'him if he had any desires. The 
' pHsoher looked the Great Spy in 
. tlie face and said, -si* Frorti; one 
/ like yQU I Avant, nothing." . .... ; 

: ’ , The next-day he was shoG/ahcl 

he lies in one of 6boo nameless 
graves in Palmiry. 


. ■. Nettles and Docks. ■ By Nancy 
Price. Allen and Unwin, ys 6 d. 
■Y^HETHEk we meet Nancy Price 
; b on the stage or in a book 
we are bound to love her, as 
all people do/ She is, as Mr. 
Norman Birkett says ', in, his 
introduction to this volume,; a 
wise, - strong, tender, courageous 
pefsohality, possessing the, rare 
/’power not only to interest but 
Ho .strengthen and sustain. In 
.these pages the brilliant actress 
Avell deserves this tribute from 
i the brilliant lawyer.* F . 

;;; Those w^!-^ - /^vant. a book/ for 
'the'^odd .half-hbur wheh.' ,it 'is 
"pbSvSibie ^ to / forget ■ the / Avar,' or 
for, those hours when. it is not, 
■will,, find, something here to 
'please them, for it is a bright' 
'miscellany of human things.' / 

It takes the traveller into ten of 
our chief towns and looks at 
things and people there ; ,it gives 
.us peeps of famous foUc most 
of us have known something 
about; it talks of the stage and 
the stalls, and runs through the 
'whole raiige of the seasons/ It 
talks of natural things, and 
moral things and. spiritual 
Things, of animals and .trees, of 
chiming; bells and magic moun- 
’ tains, of savages and pacifists, 
of grousing and smiling, and of 
the ghosts that ne\^er were. 

Brotherhood of Life 

And a,ll through it Miss Price 
is the sensitive nature-lover Ave 
all know, feeling the mystery 
arid the brotherhood of things; 
she loves the C N, and we are 
quite sure she agrees Avith' its 
gospel of the brotherhood of all 
things alive. 

She gives us one pf the best 
tree photographs Ave have seen, 
and of trees she says: 

^He who C 7 its down a tree must 
plant two if he loves his country. 
To man, trees are invaluable. 
They delight us by their beauty 
and strength. They are magi¬ 
cians; from their dull hvigs and 
hare branches they produce for 
our pleasure the joy of leaf, 
flowers, ^ and fruit. The wood 
they give us 4 s. an essential part 
of our civilised life. It helps iis 
to bvtild our houses, our means of 
transport ;> it helps us tp produce 
our art and our sport; it gives 
us Kreisler's violin and Hobbs's 
cricket bat. ^ 

The Wonderful Horse 

. Miss Price reminds us that 
most things are made of wood, 
and that most of us continually 
call upon, wood to prevent bad 
luck—Touch Wood. But we 
Avonder if she has come upon 
the secret of touching ■; wood, 
which is a little prayer of faith 
and not a stroke of luck; for it 
seems to come from, the old far- 
plf da^/s when the monk Would 
touch his little Avooden cross. 

She tells us a’Avondcrful stovy, 
about a' horse. He hacF carried 
her many a hundred mites arid 
tAvice he saved her from death,, 
once at a bridge across a turbu¬ 
lent stream Avhere .he refused to 
. budge. /She .urged' him on' a 
Tittle impatiently,' but ; at last 
’ gave it ^ up WndabandqrLed,, the 
‘ short cVt ' horde,' arid ;/ cl u ririg 
Tlirfrier, ^that/night ’ shey learned 
that the bridge had collapsed. 

‘ We should like'to give her list 
of grouses, because so many of 
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■IlTAi; >g]; 9 y,ne^yed Lcn Harcourt 
stared at the heavy sky which 
arched a leaden sea, He 
tiirned.;d|Oj his j aornpahion, a 
strapping'/ laddf fifteen whose 
bronzed sld it'and’Steady blue eyes ^ 
made him look older, . , ,( . 

he said abruptly, '‘do' 
yoiVlever*'Ji'ave dlulhderstornVs’ up 
heredii the,Arctic ? 'Vv. ‘ ; ;i- 
. Bob Marks. shook| hi.S| head. . , 

' We're '• several hundred miles ; 
north'- ' of *' the ■" fnOst'' northerly 
thunderstorms, li-cni'* r ; . 

But it feels like thunder," ,Len 
insisted. 

Bob : frowned. It does,"; he 
admitted. " It's rum weather'for 
tli^e Arctic. I ,was.talking to Dad; 
a.bput it just now; and he, says ho 
never knew anything like it. Thick, 
m uggy, ■ no ' wind, yet we ■ a re far ‘ 
north of j Behring Straits and^— 
lie, broke, off short, “What's 
fhat ? " he asked, pointing to a tiny 
dot which sw'ung on the slow rollers 
la:r aAvay ;to, the oast, r ; ■ 

"A boat,", .said Ten,. “Wait! 
I'U get my glasses." He was back 
in-a-mimite with a pair of held- 
glasses. He focused them' and 
gazed at the distant object, 

" A ship’s boat," he announced. 

" I can't .see*anyohe in iti’’ 

Bob took the glasses and had a 
look.' f ‘ ■ 

' " You’re 'right," he said ■ in a 
puziled' v'oieb* *^ but'what in the 
name of * sense' is; a* >boat doing up ’ 
in these Arctic seas ? .1 must tell 
Dad." II . tu., • > ' ' 

l^OB rah to the:bridge 

\ father, Captain 'Mkrks; com¬ 
mander of ther6seafHiship Franklyn, 
was .standing. Almo.st at once Len 
heard ,an order given to the man at 
t)ic wheel, and .the stout little ship 
turned her bow in the direction pf 
the boat’ floating far out pu the 
leaden horizon. 

''The news I'an through tlie'ship 
like' wildfire and within a' few 
minutes almost the whole crow were 
on deck. ■ Slowly the toydike boat 
grew^im size .till presently all,could 
see tiipt it was a small dinghy, so 
sinairit \vas a maryel it had lived 
so* far from land'/' ' ' - .' ^ 

f"'There’s amah in her," said'.Deh, 
who was* now: with Bdb ‘at' the rail: 
e.T Dead, Ihn . ^ afraidi" ' Bob 
answered,, looking down at the' 
still-figure.- ' 
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The Frankly'n lay to, a boat was 
launched, and presently the man 
^yas lifted tenderly aboard. > . 

" Is he dead ? " the skipper asked. 

' ‘‘No, sir'" replied Nicholas 4 

vSwayne,^who was not only a doctor 
of medicine but also in charge of the 
.scichtihe. side of the expedition. 

" But he is a inere b'ag of bones." 

Indeed the castaway was shock¬ 
ingly wasted, ' His cheek bones 
alrnoSt pierced his parchment-like 
skin, his eyes were sunken, his 
brine-stained clothes hung loose 
on his skeleton frame. - Yet he was 
‘still conscious. ; 

The skins ? " he whispered. 

"All fight! We’ve got them,", 
said,the doctor, and gave’ directions 
for .taking the man below. 

ThG Salt River ' 

'T'hk skins were a bundle of threp 
lovely furs.. The boys had never 
seen anything like them, and had no 
idea what they were. But Captain 
Marks knew.; 

"' Sea-otter," he said in a startled 
voice. " Now where did they come 
from ? .The sca-otter, is practically 
extiiict." r 

" Sea-o.tter," repeated Bob, ." I’ve 
heard of thein. They were, sp valu¬ 
able they'were' killed off. What 
are'thes'c worth, Dad ? ^50 apiece ? " 

. I'ive times that,' A coat of sea- 
otter'would be almost priceless." 

Bob’s eyes widened,'■ " If that 
chap has found a rookery of sea- 
otters he'll be a milUonairo.’’ Just 
then Dr Swa.yne came up. . 

How'’s .your patient, doctor ? " 
the skipper asked.. 

' " Sound asleep. ' He’ll be'all right 
in a day or' two; • And' I fancy he 
will have something to tell us when 
' he comes round." ; 

. The doefor, was ri^ht. The past-; 
away.',^^ .story \v^s a. startling one,^ 
His name was' Th.ahe—Timothy 
Thane—and‘he came from Cornwall. 
He was a small dark-skinned man 
but, mow' that'he was washed and 
shaved and decently. dressed, not 


B EDTl M E CORNER 

.THE SOWER 

B ehold,- a sower weiit forth to sow. 

. .Some seeds, fell by. the wayside, and the fowls came 
and,devoured them up. “ : 

, Sbme‘ fell'tipdh stony places, whete they had not much 
^'earth,’'and forthwith they “prung 'u they had no- 

'deepn’^ss of earth; ,ahd when the sun was up they were 
,scorched, and bpctiuse they had no root they withered away. 

, , ;Some -fell among- thorns, and the thorns sprung .up, and . 
choked them.; * - 

i 'But other'’fell into good ground and brought forth fruit, 

' some a hundredfold, some sixtyfold,- some thirtyjold. 

Once a LiWe Child Like Me 


'T’hou that once, on mother’s 
’■ knee,' ' , 

■ Wast a little one like" me, 
When I 'wake or go to bed ' 
'Lay Thy .'hands 'about my 
head ; 

Let me feel Thee-very near, 

. Jesus Christ, Our'Saviour dear. 

Be beside me .in tlie light, ' 

; Close by mo through all the 
, k night ; 

Make me gentle, )dnd; and true, 
Do pvliat mother bids me, do 
Help and cheer me when I fret, 
And.forgive when I forget. 

Do You Know f 

This Place? ? 

‘ These pictures: repre- ^ J 
sent a well-known coast- 
al, resort. Do you. know Tf. 
Its name? - posqjnos ; .H-. 


Once wast Thou in cradle laid, 
Baby bright in manger shade. 
With the_ oxen and the cows, 
And the lambs outside the 
house; ^ - 

Now Thou art above the sky, 
Canst'Thoivhear a baby cry ? 

Thou art nearer ^vhen wc pray, 
Since Thou art so far away ; 
Thou my little hymn wilt hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear, 
Tho\i that once, on mother's 
knee, . 

Wast a little one like me. , 
Francis Turner Palgrave- 
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at all bad-looking. He told them 
that he and '.a trapper called Curt 
Harvey, with' a native named 
Corveau, had come north front 
Nome in a motor-boat iii*search of 
the .so-called Golden Beach where 
nuggets Were supposed to be as 
plentiful as pebbles., 

" I’ll lay ypu didn’t find it," put 
in the skipper. . . , • . . 

Thane shook his head. No, sir; . 

but' we found something else. We 
pushed on beyond Cape 'Bcachey 
and came to a big liver. And the 
river was salt." 

" Salt! " repeated Dr Swayne, 
astonished. ; • . 

Salt, a.s .the .sea," .said Thaner. . 
" The. native wanted to go back 
but Harvey and I were keen 
to see Avhere it.came from,, and we 
went on up. The river got so swift 
we had to leave the launch. ^ We 
went on for three days over big' • 
hills and came upon a lakci- Aiid it ‘ 
\vas full of sea-otters." . “ ; , , 
" Sea-otters don’t live in a lake," 
grovyled the captain. 

"This wa!i salt," Thane' told 
them. " It was an inland sea with 
high cliffs and island.s. Thero were 
seals there and plenty of fish as well' 
as the otters. Without a boat* it 
wasn’t easy to kill the .otters, but 
we got ten and decided i;o, go back 
to Nome, sell the skins, fit oxit 
properly, ancl come “ack."- He 
paused. ‘. ' ' ■ ’ 

"Then we struck ill luck," he . 
went oil. " Harvey had a fall and 
, wrenched his ankle so badly it took 
ten days to get back to the place 
we’d left the .lannch, when we 
got there the launch was gone.’' 

" Who took it asked the 
, doctor, ■ ^ 

" Kskimb, we reckon. We never 
. knew. We - nearly starved before 
we? were: picked nj:) ■ by a motor 
' schooner. ' She was the Serpent,’;' 
Captain,. Marks leaned forward, 

"“lie. .Serpent-r-Strode . Ilecnan’s 
ship I“. , 

" Yes, sir. 'And you can reckon 
what happened when Jleenan saw 
those furs." - 

" Heenah is tlie worst pirate,'the 
biggest blackguard in the Arctic," 
the captain .said- " He will butcher 
every otter in the place." 

Sea-otter Lake ,, 

r^R Swayne answered - fiercely. 

" He must not be allowed to. They 
must be preserved. The Canadian 
.Government must be warned, and 
jthey will proclaim a reservation, 
as tliey have done with the buffalo 
and mu.sk ox." , 

" Then you'd best be quick about 
it," Thane said. " When I got away 
from tlie Serpent in that dinghy he 
was all set to go there and begin the 
killing,"- 

" How did you get away ? " 
Bob asked. , 

" They were all. drunk, and I 
stole the dinghy and tried to make 
the shore. Anything was better 
than being aboard that ghastly 
ship." 

"What became of your com¬ 
panions ? " the captain asked.- 
Thane shrugged. " Flarvey re¬ 
fused to chance the open boat, 
Corveau had joined Hecnan's crew," 
Captain Marks stared at Thane, 
but the man's eyes met his steadily 
and did not drop. . ' 

" All right. Thane," lie .said in a 
kinder voice. "You’ll guide.us to 
the place ? " , . 

. " I'll- do that,., sir," Thane 
answered.- "But, as I said before, 
you'll have to be quick." 

. There it is," said Thahc quietly. 
He with Dr Swayne, the two boys, 
old Duncan Drew, mate of the' 

, Franklyn, and a couple of seamen- 
: .stood on the summit of a low pliH 
. and gazed qut across a. great 


expanse of water which lay grey 
and .stark under a brooding sky! 

It was a week since tliey had left 
the ship, and the party, had a tough 
journey to reach their goal,. The 
.strange weather continued.. It was'^ 
warmer than any of the old-timers 
remembered for this latitude and 
the time of year, and tfie snow had 
been- terribly soft. Yet they had 
never once .seen the sun. A pall of 
cloud covered tlie sky and there was . 
no wind. , ‘ 

" There are tlie otters," said Dr 
SAvaync, pointing to a reef, on, which 
four of the beautiful creatures lay 
stretched., Ilis eyes were shining 
with-delight. " Never—never did I, 
expect to sec Siich a' sight," he, 
added, -"'And they are so niiar- 
■vellouslyTame." . : v" ^ 

" They won’t be tame Jong if 
Keenan gets here," Thane remarked. 

" l am proclaiming this a reser¬ 
vation," Swayne said, " We got in 
touch'Avith Ottawa by radio before 
leaving the ship and were "given full 
pOAvers." ' ' , 

" Those powers won’t help you 
unless you have something to back 
them,’’ Thane told him, , 

- " We are armed,"> Swayne said 
firmly. “ We have 2)lenty of food. 
We shall stay here' until Heenaii 
arrives and Avatn him o(f/' 

"You’ll! ha\^e a tjob," was .-all 
that Tharie saim Then DreAv spoke, • 
" Better fix up our camp.. This 
Aveather isn’t going to last mu ah 
longer.' There’s/something brewing, 
and when it comes it'll be bad." 

Tracks in the . Snoiv 

’^mSY found a terrace sheltered by 
^ a ridge of rock and made camp. 

It Avas now late August and night 
frosts AA^ere due. They did not come 
and the same .sticky. wairmtl; per- 
sisted. ■ Dr Swayne was busy all 
day .snvA’eying tile country * 'and ' 
making notes; the “oys. cagglit fi.sh 
for the camp. There wa^ no sign, of 
Heehan. - , 

^ Lcn Avokc early’ on ^ the . third 
morning. .There Avas a curious 
moaning soxind' in liis eair.S, and it 
' seemed to liim that'tlm ground liad 
trembled slightly. He got'up and 
went out. It was still, as ever and ■ 
foggy. It struck him. as odd, that 
the clogs had paid, np a,ttention to 
his movements. . ; - ^ 

. " Smoke I Smoke ! " he called. 
Smoke was leader of theHiuskies 
and Len’s special fayourite.:; There 
Avas no reply. 

A moment later Len was back 
in the tent. ", Bob," he said shar^dy, 

“ the dogs are gone." 

Thane Avas the first up, ireru.slied. 

. out. He too was back very quickly, 

" The ‘ dogs arc gone' aiid' the- 
.sledge and most Of the grub,"'he 
told the others, " It's Heenan," he 
added Avitli the calmness of despair. 

" He' lured the dogs aAvay with 
meat, then two of- his men came 
back and got the .sledge. The tracks 
arc in the snow, plain as print." • 

" Serve us, right for' setting no 
Avatch," groaned old Drew. 

"Don’t waste time' talking," 

. Bob said sharply. " They can’t 
have gone far, and they won’t reckon 
on our getting on their track so 
soon. It was luck for us, Len 
’ waking early. Get the riiles- and 
we’ll rim them doAvn.". 

. The Creyasse 

five minutes they were 
^ dressed and on the trail, which 
ded .south along the rim of tlic Hidden 
Sea. All had snow-shoes,-but the 
snow AA'as so soft that the going was 
difficult, Yet’all kept up their best 
pace. They had food left for one 
’ day only. If they failed to catch 
'.the robbers they Would starve in 
this stioAvy wildernesfe,' " ' 

For three hours' they 'travelled at 
top *'speedi theii'. Bob ' phlled up. 


" I'm nearly done;" he said. 

" Small wonder," -said Swayne.' 

" Seeing we started without breaks 
fast. We ,must take a spell and a 
cup of tea." ; 

It was good advice. The hot,tea 
and a couple of biscuit!? apiece put- 
new life into them' and presently 
they started again. 

The fog still hung thick as ever- 
and the. air seemed - even more* 
stagnant than on the previous clay.} 
.This Aveather was uncanny and': ’ 
filled them all with a curious sense' 
of trouble. -The one comfort was' 
that the tracks of .Heenan's’party. 
were plain as ever. '! ' - . ' 

" Hang V,this fog j' "’ groAvled 'old' 
DrcAV as- he slipped and nearly fell.; 

It’s lifting a bit," Bob .told hiin. | 
"Go slow. There’s a bad .slope ahead..’.' i 
They Avent cautiously down the 
slope, and when they reached thoJ 
bottom of the valley Thane, who' 
was leading, stopped. r 

"Watch out! There’s a big-j 
crack ahead.” ' / r’ , 1!- 

All pulled,up on the edge of,a’{ 
deep, Avide crevasse. / Bob pointed: p 
" There are their .tracks'.tlVe, far side, 1 
How did they cro’ssi? 

" By a snow, bridge'^’ -/tHah 
him. ", They’ve 'broken Jt - do-Wn '•'. 
behind them." :V r 

‘ ‘ They’ve done.'- us, - said! Drew.' 

. with a groan as he looked down into/; 
the black depths./ ^ 

Suddenly the ain was/fu'll of 4 low >;;' 
moaning sound, and;:With, it'tame a!; 
puff of wind“hat .AA^aa ,almost.Iioti j ; 
.-WitJi the wind theTpg lifted ami irt} ' 
a moment the . .air .was ]>erfeetJy 
dear. Less'-tliah; 200! yai'd^ awhy:'; 
on the opppsite slope stood 'foUrJ- 
men, snoAv-shoes .pm feet/ r\ ()es-/!iii ;' 
liand. ’' And ‘ Avith'. ■ the’m;. was! ^ tlio/ , 
ITanklyn's sledge • laden! witli, fopd', 
and scientific :equipment! ! 

.The leader of the four.:.bandife^ 

, was a man of at* least feet, -but! 
so broad he loPked comparatively ^ 
short. ■ I [y" ( ! ' I 

".Strode Heenah I " Thane 
muttered. 

" Hands up 1 ’’ Heenan roared'in 
a voice of thunder.;/, - c ■ ^ - i . . ) 

There was . no .,coyer, and.. they 
were helpless. With, fin ugly .grin., , 
.on his face Heenan!,.carnc .striding, 
down the steep hiU! toward’themT^' 

The Earthquake - ^ 

At that instant the“am'e moaning’■ 
sound Len had Heard before again' 
broke the stillness/‘but'mowdt-was 
much louder. The ground, heaved 
like a .^ea Avave.Tb?. rpoan rose to 
a roar and, as! the?, earth heaved . 
again, the whbld of the’show!pceled 
’ away from the opp'dsite 'liilf arid 
came doAvn in a huge avalahehe.'' 

Flat on their faces the Franklyn 
party lay while' the, ground rose and , 
fell beneath them like a stormy seaJ 
Fascinated with horror, they sa\v“ 
Heehan and 'his ’ followers swept 
doAvn towards the great crevasse. 
Faster and faster till they-vanished 
under a great wave of snow which 
fell with a roar into the rift, . . , ! 

The . earthquake . passed, thp 
ground ceased trembling!^ . Thano. 
rose and pointed tp the crevasse. ^ / 

" I am glad to have lived.to see 
that," he said solemnly* "Thero 
is the grave of the worst blackguards ! 
north of the Arctic Circle." ., ■ 

" What about ourselves ?." asked 
old Drew gloomily.^ Thp, slcdgo 
has gone down with the rest.",. 

" Our luck’s in," declared Thane, 
and for the first time since they had 
known him he was smiling. " The • 
sledge is caught on a spur of rock 
less than 20 feet down. Put a 
.rope round me, some of you, and 
I’ll soon have it all safe." ■ - 

/They let him down and, standing 
on the spur, he Hastened the ropo ^ 
' round the sledge, and betAvecn them 
"they managed to,haul it up. They,; 
rested, had food, then started back.j!' 

When they reached the top of the 
slope the do Aids had vanished, the 
temperature was already fair below! 
freezing point and' the snow' crust 
. rapidly hardening. /L'eh looked at 
Bob! . " Going to have a better trip./’ 
than we reckoned," lie remarked. . J 
Bob' nodded. " Yes,. thanks tOj' 
the earthquake." ! \ >! ' , 

'• THE end’ ‘ 
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BAD PATIENT 

iiEALTiiv-LOOKiNG Country¬ 
man hid in the hedge avIicxi 
lie saw the village doctor ap¬ 
proaching him along the lane. . 

“ It's such a long time since 
I've been ill/' he muttered to 
himself, “ that I’m ashamed to 
look the doctor in the face/' 

The Hotel-Keeper’s Problem 

JTliwen members of a football team 
arrived at an hotel one evening 
and asked for beds. The proprietor 
had only ten beds available, but he 
said he would accommodate them 
all in separate beds. 

. He hut two of the men in the first 
bed, with .the. understanding that' 
the second should have a bed to 
himself later on. Then he put tlie 
third man into the second bed, 
the fourth man into the third bed, 
and so bn to the tenth man, who 
occupied the ninth bed.. 

'' ‘There was how on^e bed left, which 
was given to the eleventh man, 
Avho was in the first bed with the 
first man. ’' Thus the eleven' men 
liad a bed each, although there 
were 6nly ten beds, which is ob¬ 
viously ifnpossible. 

' Where is the flaw in this reason¬ 
ing ? ^ /inswer next 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evenings the planet Mercury 
is in the south-west, Jupiter 

and Saturn are , -- - 

close together in 
the south, and 
Uranus is in the 
south-east. ' In 
the morning 
Venus is low in . 
the sOuth-cast, 

«and Mars is in the south. The 
picture shows the Moon as it may 
be seen at 9 pm on Sunday, 
February 2. ' . 

The Golden Snuff-Box 

^ SIMPLETON, once wrote this letter 
to bite of his friends : 

I have left my golden snuff-box'.at 
your honse\ lie good enough to send 
it bach by the beaver of this note. 

' But before; closing his letter he 
found his snuff-box, and added a 
postscript: . | 

/ have just found it; do not' 
trouble to look for it. , 

Then he closed his letter and^sent 
it off. 



Im 




JF February gives much snow 
A fine summer it doth foreshow* 


TRANSPOSITION 

'J^uere's a word of two syllables 
whose meaning implies 
What all .should abstain from who 
arc prudent and' wise; ^ 

The contrast is great, for reversed 
, it will show 

What all men on earth are anxious 
to do. 7 Answer next x&eek 

Cismliflngi and Falling 

The first of these lines was written 
by Sir Walter Raleigh; the 
second is said to be Queen Fliza- 
beth's reply. ■ 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear 
to fall. 

If thy heart fail thee, why then climb 
at all ? 

How Bluebeard Wrote His Name 

The reign of Henry the Eighth, 
which lasted for nearly 38 
years, is one of the most remarkable 
in .Engli.sU history.- It saw the; 
beginning of the Reformation, and 
a great revi^^al of learning, while 
England again ^began to play an 
important part in the affairs of 
the Continent. 

Henry himself was an able king, 
but his brutality was intolerable,;: 
he married six wives and killed two. 


The Isle of Thunderstorms 

place is.' visited by most 
thunderstorms ? Java! has 
223 storm days each year. Central 
Africa follows with 150 days a year. 
Southern Mexico with 142, and 
Panama' with ' 130. In vast tracts 
round the - Poles* a thunderstorm 
every ten years is an event to the 
polar bears and penguins. . 


A COCK AND BULL STORY 

J shall' not ask Jean Jacques 
Rousseau 

If birds confabulate or no ; ’ 

Tis clear that they were always 
able , . 

To hold discourse, at least, in 
fable ; 

And even the child who knows 
no better 

Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull 
Must have a most uncommon 
skull. . William Cowper 

Seeds and Weeds ^ 

'J^iiERE was an old,'lady of Leeds. 
'Who ..swallowed .a -packet of 
seeds ; 

And, later, ,iis said, 

That out of her head 

Came a crop of remarkable weeds. 

DoTou.Live at NorbUon? 

'J'his name has no historical'asso¬ 
ciations, but. is an invented ^ 
name thatclate.s back to 1840; when 
it was given to a district of Kingston 
as a contrast to Surbiton. 


Jacko Gets Stuck 











'J'he floods that followed the great snowstorm took a dong time to 
subside. When Father Jacko tried to drive a car one morning across 
the swirling stream that stretched from one side of the lane to the 
other it, got "firmly stuck ! Jacko thouglit it a fine joke. .. , - 


The execution of.Sir Thomas More 
and the aged Countess of Salisbury, 
in addition to his savage treatment' 
of his wives, arc dark blots ojV his 
memory. Yet this strange man may 
be said* to have done much for the 
welfare of England and the ad¬ 
vancement of the 'new learning. 
He ,died’on, January 28, 1547. 


What the Great Pyramid is Made of 

JTgypt’s Great Pyramid was built, for. long after, these angles were 
. of 89 million cubic feet of lime- filled with niarblc; blocks, with 
stone . blocks. If you imagine a sloping sides smoothed and polished 
block the size of an ordinary sitting- so that not even a cat could have 
room', (say 20 feet by 15, lo feet found a foothold./Th6Mohammedan' 
high) over 28,000 of them would be Caliphs removed the marble for 
required. The base of the Pyramid their own palaces, and . their. 


is the size of Lincoln's Inn Fields vandalism has been matched by 


Our Country as 

KING’S England i 


Sh e is Today 

N 40 Volumes 


in London. , * ; 

. The sides arc in great steps which 
the visitor can climb laboriously. 
But at the time of Herodotus, and 


modern tourists, who halve flattened 
out the apex by dislodging great 
stones to see them thunder down 
the sides of the Pyramid. 


Enchanted Land 7 s 6d Devon . , 10 s Gd Middlesex 7 s‘Gd 
London 12 s 6d Dorset .. 10 s Gd Norfolk .; 10 s 6d 
Bedfordshifo ' Gloucester, j 10 s Gd Notts : .V;,: 7 s Gd 


A LITTLE TIFF 





'piiE Volume scoffed, “You read 
a book ? - 

The notion is absurd, 

Right through your head my lessons 
slip— , , ■ . 

Yoii don't retain a word ! “ 

“ My owner’s sight is very .poor, 
Yountype is rather smalU ‘ 

. The. Glasses sneered. “ Without my 
liclpj . . ‘ ■ 

You'd’ not be read at dll ( 

Cash Value of 'Elbow Grease 

JJere is a curioiis calculation 
. (made years'agb) of the varia¬ 
tions in value which'-wbrk can give 
to a pbund’s iwprth' of cast iron. 
Made intoprdinary machinery - it 
. becomes quadrupled in value, worth 
£4, Beaten;int6''6t'tiaTnental work 
it fetched. dn ' buckles and 

similar kinds of i^bey- work, fGoo ; 
in neck chains, ;;£.i300 ; in the form 
of'"knives, .';^36; . needle.s, fjci \ 
penknife blades, ;;^95o; balance 
springs of watches, no less than 
^5000. ; 

! LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
■ The Heading .. 


wasp/wag:tail,' 
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walnut, weasel,^ 
wren, woodpecker; 
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mm 
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The Repaid Loan 
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Beheaded Word 

S 

EE 
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Spark, park, ark 

P 
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‘ and Hunts; 7 s 6d 
Berkshire .. , 7 s 6d 
Bucks .. 7 s ( 3 d 
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Cambridgeshire 7s 6d Rakes *! 
Cheshire/ V. ' ; 7 s 6d Rancs . / 


Hants ' .. 10 s 6d 
Herefordshire 78 6d 
Herts .; 7 s 6d 
Kent .. .. 10s 6d 

Lakes.. , 7 s Gd 


Shropshire / 'Is 6 ( 1 1 
Staffordshire 7 s Gd-. 

lOs Gd \ ^ 

r.A Sussex ■ . i: lOs* Gdi 


' 7 s Gd Warwickshire 7 s' Gd 


Wiltshire ; . ' lOa Gd 


Rutland 7 s Gd Worcestershire 7 s' 6 d 


(Cornwall/:, ^ 7 s Gd Leic(3ster anJ 7 . TWiltshire ^ 
Derbyshire , 7 s Gd Rutland 7 s 6d| Worcestershire Ts- Gd 

' • Keacly Soon. , Somerset, 10s 6 d; Suffolk,,! 036 dYorkshire, . ’ 

East, 7 s 6 d; Yorkshire,' North, 7s Gd; Yorkshire, West, 1 0 s bd , ’ • 

To Come. Durham, Essex, Lincolnshire/ 

• . ' • Northahts, Northumberland, Oxfordshire / 
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Id on Parle Frattcais 

Sir Galahad at Ottawa Galahad A Ottawa 

There is a fine statue near the Pres du ’ Palais du Pademeht, 

: iloiiseaKpf Parliament at Ottawa in Ottawa, se trouve > une -belle; 
' balled’.Sb Galahad; it has no other ■ statue appelee Galahad ; elle he 
.Ihscriptidn. ; 1 porte aiicune autre inscription.;; ’ 

vV//This.-Was raised to the memory Gette . statue fut;:-‘ 61 ev 6 e - h la. 
x a called mdmoire d.’iin jeune hdros nommb 

Henry ;Albert Harper. He was Henry .Albert Harper./ II patihait; 
'Lskating, with a friend, when he . avec uh ami lorsque, devant lui, il 
observed" a: , couple in' front of vit di.sparaitre^. un couple dans'.Ta/ 
' him disappear,; into .H'the river ; riviere^ la glace"ayarit»cede tout a 
. at a' sudden * break ;■ of i the., ice. cphpV - Il en voya son ami ichercher' 
He sent his companion; to itlie du secours sur .la rive, 6t, cOuch^" 
' shbre for: help and, Jyihg ^dQwn,.) h plat ventre, il teridit sa c.anne 
I y stretched: .^his v.-waUang-stick; out pouf voir. la dame/^an^|i'^^^^ 
t to^ she .Tf ;■theHad.y/:in•^the.^w^^^ ? ou son bOinpaghoh ^ 
or her friend,/ eputd/catch/'ho saisir. Conime ni I'un, hi, Taiitre 
/pf- iU/'As ne purent Fatteindfe/ Harper sc 

.ireabh it/ Harper/rose arid' flung releva et retira son habit. 

‘ Off iris coat.. ^ ^ Les spectateurs le siipplierent de 

■ The ‘Ohloipkefs implored him ne pas tenter de sauver de couple, 
not ‘to,.,;ttyrescue them, as it car il Otait certain de pOrir. ^ 
ineant .iertm^ - ’ Le jeiine Harper ,r($p6ndit 

Young Harper said simply, “ What simplemehl:': “ Quo pu^-j.o; /faife 
else rian I-do.?'' and sprang in. d'autr^et il s'diaripa /;iaris 
Theb, dead bodies were discovered , le trou. Les trois cadavfe,s'''hiferit 
next riiorning.. /, . • retroUv.es J.e ,lendcmairi.. ; 



WHEN A CHILD 
IS FEVERISH, 
CROSS, UPSET 


Colic, wind, dis¬ 
ordered;.: stomach, ; 
frequent vopiit- 
ing, feverishness, 
;in babies . arid 
children,,. gfencr- 
^hy show food is 
:;;aGuring in the 
Uyt le digestive 
tract. ■' 

When/ these./symptoms appear, . 
giveCBaby .a l-teaspoorijul .of/..-Milk 
of Magnesia.,' ^'/Add .it:.:i:o the first 
bpttle . pffood ; in morning. 
Older children should be/giyen thejr 
dose in a little^ Vyater/^^^^^^ will 
comfort -the ' child-^—Ipriake ‘ hjs’ 
stomach *arid bd^els/eas^^/^In five 
miriUtes A he is rxphifortable /and 
happy, 2 It..wi}l fthje bowbls- of ,$!l 
sour, indigestible food.'/ It ;^opens’ 
the bowels * in / constipation, ' colds’ 
and children's ailments.' Children 
take it readily because ib is pakR- 
able and pleasant basting.;; •, if • 
Obtainable cyerywhere • in^.>two 
sizes, The 'lafge size .contains three 
times the; ^(iriaritity of the 'small. 

carefirh/to, ;ask.' for ; / Milk 6i 
Magnesia,' ; which ' is the. registered 
trade-mark .of Phillips'; prepa/atidr 
of 'iriaghesiavprescribed arid reborn 
mended by physicians for correctiih 
excess acids/. -Now also,’in • table' 
form 'MILK OF • MAGNESIA 
brand TA.BLETS; Each tablet i. 
the equivalent of, a - teaspoonful o 
the ;iiqui4'.'>preparation. ‘ / ; 
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